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seem very doubtful ; for how could the Somerset River fall into the Albert 
Nyanza, which would be raised 700 or 800 feet above it ? He would ask the 
meeting to recollect that the only actual measurements of the volumes of water 
of the Nile Rivers ever sent to this country were made by himself in 1863 ; 
such measurements were of the highest importance in discovering the lake origin 
of the Nile and its tributaries. His observations showed these results : — In 
latitude 9° N. nearly, at the mouth of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the volume of water 
poured by the Ghazal into the Nile measured 3000 cubic feet per minute; while 
that conveyed, by the Nile itself, independently of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, was in 
round numbers 8000 cubic feet per minute. It was a common Rule of Three 
sum, — if it took a tract of country embracing between 5° and 6° of latitude to 
furnish 3000 cubic feet of water per minute to the Nile, how many degrees 
of latitude would it take to furnish three times that amount ? The problem 
would show that the conclusions of Mr. Findlay, arrived at two thousand 
years ago by Ptolemy, were not exaggerated, and that the flow of water coming 
down into the Nile might reasonably be expected to come the distance that 
had been stated. Another observation to be deduced from Mr. Findlay's 
altitudes, would prove the improbability of the connection of the Victoria 
Nyanza with the Albert Nyanza. Independently of the 8000 cubic feet per 
minute conveyed by the Nile in latitude 9° sr., and the 3000 conveyed by the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Sobat affluent conveyed nearly 9000 cubic feet per minute, 
a greater volume of water than the Nile itself. Therefore, he would throw out 
this suggestion, that the Sobat might really be the river that issued from the 
Victoria Nyanza, as the Nile itself was derived from the Albert. The Sobat 
might fairly be supposed to have its source nearly as far south as the White 
Nile. With respect to the search expedition which was about to set sail, he 
entirely coincided with the President in disbelieving the report of Livingstone's 
death. Any man who had had a long experience of the negroes of those districts 
would detect a falsehood on the very face of the story that Moosa had told. It 
was too circumstantial for a true account. His statement that after the fight 
he returned with his companions several hours afterwards and found the bodies 
of Livingstone and three or four of his companions on the ground unmolested, 
was so unlike the usual mode of proceeding of these people, that it could not 
be correct. Every African traveller knows that the trophy most prized by 
savages, such as the Mavite, would be a portion of the body of the enemy they 
had slain ; and if the poor Doctor had fallen, his body would have been cut up 
into as many pieces as there were savages to be gratified. It was, he thought, 
to be deeply regretted that the object of the expedition, now about to leave 
England, was merely to ascertain the certainty of the fate of Dr. Livingstone, 
and was on so small a scale as to preclude it from the possibility of affording 
the illustrious traveller, should he be in life, that relief of which he must be in 
need. Mr. Petherick had been in his late journey in a similar strait, and had 
he not most fortunately obtained supplies from one of his trading stations, he 
and his entire party must have succumbed. 



2. On the Map of Africa published in Pigafetta's ' Kingdom of Congo,' in 
1591. By E. H. Major, Esq., Secretary, Eoyal Geographical 
Society. 

It is the usual practice at our meetings to lay before the Society 
some substantive fact in the shape of real recent exploration, which 
may extend our geographical knowledge. Such is not the case this 
evening. Mr. Findlay's observations have, from the nature of the 
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case, been, of necessity, merely inferential; but I think tbe high, 
importance of the subject treated of is a sufficient reason for occu- 
pying your attention even with inferences, especially when derived 
from such sound premises as Mr. Findlay has adduced. But it is 
clear that inferential reasoning needs all the confirmation it can 
procure ; and I propose to lay before you, in corroboration of Mr. 
Findlay's conclusions, information gathered by the Portuguese in 
Africa 300 years ago, and recorded on a map made to illustrate a 
printed book, in which also the amount of information which had 
been collected is given in detail. I allude to the account of the 
kingdom of Congo, printed in Italian, at Rome, by Felipe Pigafetta, 
in 1591, but describing observations made in Africa by Duarte 
Lopes, a Portuguese, from 1578 to 1587, at which time his countiy- 
men were well established in that country. 

This work, as you may suppose, has not escaped the diligent 
research of our learned Fellow, Mr. Desborough Cooley, who, as 
early as 1845, called attention to it in a Paper which is in your own 
possession in the ' Journal ' of our Society for that year. At that 
time, however, the great lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza 
had not been discovered ; and when I state that the old map, of 
which I am about to speak, contains those two lakes lying very 
nearly in their right position on the Equator, with another great 
lake due south of that which answers to the Albert Nyanza, it is 
obvious that we are enabled to view this map in another and a 
clearer light than Mr. Cooley at that time had the advantage of. 
The single fact of the Map exhibiting, as none of its predecessors or 
successors had done, these three important lakes so recently dis- 
covered, would, I think, be sufficient to justify my commending the 
map to your attention as one from which we may reasonably hope 
for enlightenment on points which have not yet been established 
by satisfactory modern observation. But I need not confine my 
recommendation of the map to this one fact, for vague and strange 
as its delineation will appear from this enlarged diagram to your 
eyes who are accustomed to neater and more systematic carto- 
graphy, it contains several other items of information which I can 
point out as wanting in subsequent maps, until they had become 
matters of fact substantiated by recent explorations. 

To begin at the north, it is not improbable that in the Lago 
Chinanda we have Clapperton's Lake Chad, although considerably 
north of the true position, and the Lago de Nubia may well be the 
Liba Lake ; but of these I speak with much hesitation. I can, with 
far greater confidence, call your attention to the fact that on this 
map for the first time is laid down the great empire of Monomoezi, 
or Uniamuezi, occupying in a remarkably striking manner a position 
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between the easternmost of the two equatorial lakes and another 
vast lake to the south-west, exactly corresponding with the true 
position of that country between the Victoria Nyanza and Lake 
Tanganyika. But there are other items of approximate coincidence 
which, I think, deserve your attention. In the north-east you have 
the Lago Barcena corresponding with Lake Dembea, with an 
affluent of the White Nile issuing from it, — a fact by no means un- 
worthy of notice, even though the indistinctness of the delineation 
leaves us in doubt whether the Atbara or Bar-el-Azreh may be 
intended. 

Nor is it without significance that north-westward of the Lake 
Colue, which answers to the Victoria Nyanza, there occurs the 
word Barimboa, closely expressing Baringo, the name of the water 
north-west of that great lake. 

If we travel further south, we find near to each other the names 
of Matemba and Quimbebe, suggestive of an indistinct piece of 
information respecting Kabebe, the court of the great Sovereign 
of Matiamvo, to whom the King of Casembe was a tributary. Yet 
further south, on the Tropic of Capricorn, we find the word Butua 
representing on its proper position the country of the Bechuanas. 
These various points, I submit, indicate a sufficient amount of 
approximately correct information, as established by recent explo- 
ration, to justify us in inquiring what further the author of the 
map can tell us with reference to the important subject of this 
evening. Unhappily we get not the slightest recognition of two 
great lakes south of these on the Equator. One only is spoken of, 
and I propose to show that the two great lakes of Tanganyika and 
Livingstone's Nyanza have been confused into one, doubtless 
through the information being procured from various sources. The 
following is the statement in the work which the map was made to 
illustrate : — • 

" The Nile does not rise in the country of Bel Gian, i. e. Prester John (the 
Emperor of Abyssinia), nor in the Mountains of the Moon, nor, as Ptolemy 
writes, from two lakes lying in east and west, with about 450 miles between 
them. For in the latitude in which he places these two lakes lies the king- 
dom of Congo and Angola on the west ; and on the east are the empire of 
Monomotapa and the kingdom of Sofala, the distance from sea to sea being 
1200 miles. In this region Lopez stated that there was only one lake, on the 
confines of Angola and Monomotapa. It is 195 miles in diameter, as he learned 
from the people of Angola on the west, and those of Sofala and Monomotapa 
on the east ; and while they give us a full account of this, they mention no 
other lakes, whence we may conclude that there is no other in that latitude. 
It is true that there are two lakes, not lying east and west, but north and 
south of each other, and about 400 miles apart. Some of the natives think 
that the Nile, issuing from the first lake, flows underground and again ap- 
pears ; but Lopez denied this. The first lake is in 12° 8. lat., and like a shell, 
and surrounded by yery lofty mountains, the highest of which on the east 
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are called Cafates, and on both sides are mountains from which saltpetre and 
silver are dug. The Nile flows thence 400 miles due north, and enters another 
very great lake, which the natives call a sea. It is larger than the first, 
for it is 220 miles across, and lies under the equinoctial line. Eespecting this 
lake very certain information is given by the Anzichi, near Congo. They say 
that there are people on it who sail in great ships, and who write, and have 
weights and measures, such as they have not in Congo. Their houses were 
built of stone and lime, and equalled those of the Portuguese, whence it might 
be inferred that Prester John was not far off. From this second lake the Nile 
flows 700 miles to the island of Meroe, and receives other rivers, the principal 
of which is the River Colues, so named because it issues from a lake of that 
name on the borders of Melinde, and when the Nile reaches Meroe it divides 
into two branches, and embraces a high land named Meroe, to the right of 
which, on the east, is a river named Abagni that rises in the Lake Bracina and 
crosses the empire of Prester John till it reaches that island." 

Now if there be any value in this statement at all, coinciding as 
it does with considerable accuracy with what we now know of the 
relative positions of the two Equatorial lakes and Tanganyika, it is 
impossible to avoid identifying the latter lake with that here de- 
scribed as the headwater of the Nile, which is the main point to 
which I wished to call your attention in confirmation of Mr. Find- 
lay's conclusions. At the same time, the latitude of 12° s. and the 
placing the lake described on the confines of Angola and Mono- 
motapa plainly indicates the Lake Nyassa of Livingstone ; but I 
submit that it is quite possible for a certain amount of accurate 
information to have been derived from the natives with respect 
to both these lakes ; but that, from want of completeness in the 
information, confusion has easily arisen. 

I would beg leave further to add a point of interesting antiquarian 

information respecting Livingstone's Lake Nyassa and the Eiver 

Shire. The Father Manoel Godinho, in his work entitled 'A 

Voyage from India to Portugal by Land in 1663,' says, 

" The way from Angola to India by land is not yet discovered ; but it will 
not fail to be easily learnt, for from Angola to the Lake Zachaf in the interior 
of Ethiopia (which is 15 ieagues broad, but its length is not known), the dis- 
tance is less than 250 leagues. Cosmographers place this lake in 15° 5(f, and 
according to a map which I have seen, and which was made by a Portuguese, 
who travelled for many years in Monomotapa, Manica, Butua, and other king- 
doms of Caffraria, this lake is not far from Zimbaue\ which is the court of 
Mesura, or Marabia. From it issues the River Aruui, which falls into the 
Zambezi above our fort of Tete, and also the River Chire, which traverses 
many lands, and ultimately those of Rondo, and falls into the Cuama (the old 
name for the lower portion of the Zambezi) below Sena. With this prelude 
I now assert that whoever proposes to travel from Angola to Mozambique, and 
so to India, crossing the interior of Caffraria, must make for this Lake Zachaf, 
and descend by the rivers to our forts of Tete and Sena, and thence to the bar 
of Quilimane. The existence of this lake is asserted not only by the Caffres, 
but by Portuguese who have visited it and sailed on the rivers. We have 
not as yet found any inducement to explore the road of which I have been 
speaking." 
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It is needless to say that Lake Zachaf is identical with Livingstone's 
Nyassa. Should our illustrious Livingstone have succeeded in 
making his way to the court of the Casembe, it is to be hoped that 
the chief who reigned in 1831 and 1832, when Monteiro and Gamitto 
were there, may have gone to his rest and been followed by a more 
worthy successor. Fortunately for these explorers they had been 
preceded at the close of last century, as you have already heard, by 
their couutryman Lacerda, who had been treated by the previous 
king with much kindness. Eeverence for their ancestors is a 
matter of religion among the Cazembe, and Gamitto's party would 
in all probability never have escaped from the clutches of the Muata 
or chief, had not the latter been persecuted in his dreams by the 
ghost of his father, who complained that Lacerda's spirit was con- 
stantly remonstrating with him on account of the detention of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

The President, in returning the thanks of the Society to Mr. Major, said 
his paper corroborated to a considerable extent the ingenious suggestions of 
Mr. Findlay, drawn as the information was from sources of greater antiquity. 
Though the different lakes, as placed in the old map, were not in precisely the 
same position they are now known to occupy, yet the main fact of a great 
body of water flowing so far from the south to the north and supplying these 
lakes was a remarkable confirmation of the truth of recent discoveries. There 
were few persons among them so well acquainted as Mr. Major with the history 
and progress of geography. 

Mr. Findlay said, with reference to Mr. Petherick's remarks, if Captain 
Speke's observations were to be corrected by Baker's, the result would be to 
raise the Victoria Nyanza sufficiently for it to flow, not up-hill, but in the way 
Sir Samuel Baker pointed out. Although Captain Speke had made the river 
to issue from the Victoria Lake, it was manifestly impossible that he could 
ever have seen the lake at that point, owing to the conformation of the land at 
Eipon Falls. There might have been another lake in this part. It was a fair 
subject for doubt whether such a lake as the Victoria Nyanza existed in the 
form described. It was possible there might be several lakes. The quantity 
of water passing from the Sobat was too large to account for its known area of 
drainage. It was a considerable affluent with a very small basin. In fact, 
there were still many difficulties with regard to the Nile, and he hoped Living- 
stone would yet be found living and able to clear them all up. At present, 
with the data before us, it was impossible to escape from the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. 

The President said, in the absence of Sir Samuel Baker, he might com- 
municate his views with respect to the best method of settling this great 
question of the ultimate watershed of the Nile. His recommendation was 
that the Pasha of Egypt should be persuaded to undertake an expedition, 
with a view to the annexation of the banks of the White Nile and the Equa- 
torial Lakes to Egypt ; to send detachments of armed men, forming a force of 
which Sir Samuel Baker would be happy to take the direction. The subject 
would, probably, sooner or later, be brought under their consideration by Sir 
Samuel Baker himself. 

Mr. Baines, in reference to the doubts recently expressed, that the Zulu 
Kafirs could have passed across the Zambesi from Natal, said the Zulus were 
originally a very small tribe, but had become a very large one by the amalga- 
mation of a great number of other tribes under the chief Chaka or " Battle-axe." 
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This powerful chief took from them all their weapons, leaving only a shield and 
one spear, and the man who went into action and lost his spear was bound to 
bring away that of a dead enemy, or lose his life. When a party was sent out 
on an expedition, if they failed they dare not return, for the penalty was 
death. Moselekatse 1 himself went out once, and, failing in his object, he 
migrated northward, instead of returning to his tribe. It was he who 
indicted such deadly injuries on the Boers, who had been obliged to leave the 
Cape Colony in consequence of the depredations committed on them by the 
Frontier Kafirs. Moselekatse, in course of time, moved further and further 
northward, and he was now established in the Matabeli country. This 
party of Zulus were originally five or six hundred strong ; and they 
scoured the whole country, murdering every man and woman, and taking 
prisoners the boys, whom they brought up among their own tribe. Other 
Zulus had broken off from the main body in the same way as the Matabele, 
and had gone still further to the north. When he (Mr. Baines) was on the 
Zambesi, with the Livingstone expedition, a party of these Zulus had come 
northward, and were offering their services to the Portuguese in the war then 
being earned on with the natives. Now, if these people could advance as far 
as the Zambesi, he saw no difficulty in other tribes of Zulus, who had preceded 
them some years, passing through the country to the north-western shore of 
Lake Nyassa. 

Mr. Waller thought it was just to state to an assemblage who felt so much 
interest in the fate of Livingstone, that letters had arrived from Zanzibar that 
day, by which it appeared that doubts prevailed in that place as to the story of 
the Doctor's death. A letter from Mr. Alington assured him that he had the 
gravest doubt as to the truth of the story set afloat by Moosa, who had told 
different stories to the Arabs in Zanzibar from that he had given our Consul. 
This was important, because we knew from Colonel Eigby, who had returned 
from Bombay, that Moosa had told a different story to the sepoys, and it was 
quite by accident that Colonel Bigby took the depositions of these men. It 
was a satisfaction to find that doubts regarding this story prevailed not only 
here and in India, but at Zanzibar itself. 

The Pbesjdent, in conclusion, said he could not but feel intense gratifica- 
tion at hearing the opinions that had been expressed with regard to the pro- 
bability of Livingstone being still alive. At a former meeting he almost stood 
alone. With the exception of Captain Sherard Osborn,he had scarcely anybody 
to support him in the doubts he then expressed. He relied upon Mr. Young, 
a gentleman who knew this man Moosa well, and who knew the character of 
these fellows, that they were great liars, and never to be depended upon. He 
had still a well-founded hope that his friend Livingstone was yet pursuing 
his adventurous journey into Central Africa, there to settle definitively the 
great problem on which Mr. Findlay had thrown so much light by his able 
investigations. 
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